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With the appearance of its fiftieth number (in August 1950) 
the Editor of Lire oF THE Spirit asked readers for their criticisms 
with a view to the improvement of the review. To his genuine 
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THE ROSARY 


[The following verses were evidently displayed in a church 
gether with a rosary that visitors could borrow. They are found 
1 a common-place book belonging to the family of Raynes of 
cle (Norfolk), and written about 1480. It is now in the Bodleian 
anner MS. No. 407, p. 94.—G.A.] 


AN in the churche not idyll thow stande 
* but take thy bedys in thy hande 

And yf thow haue here none of thyne 
I pray the take these for the tyme 
And seye a sauter with glad chere 
in worchepp of oure lady dere 
Well sche aqwyte thy mede 

and to her sone thyn erden! bede 

And thow schalte haue for on sawtere 

xj skore dayes and xiiijne3 

of ij papys graunted be dene 

In relessyng of thyn synne 

Whanne thyn soule schall flame & brenne 

And therfore pray with herte and mynde 

and make the qwen of heuen thyn frende 

That you may go stande in her grace 

that sche be thy shylde whenne you schalt pace 

And whanne thow wylt no lenger stonde 

leve the bedys ther thow hem fonde. 


1 ‘abode’ or more probably ‘errand’. 2 Four and Twenty. 3 Thitteen. 
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THE INDWELLING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
BY 


Patrick J. O’MAHONY 


N Scripture there are revealed mysteries so deep as to defy 
man’s unaided reason. Unless God himself had revealed 
them, man would never have come to know them. But 
such is the conflict between the depths of these sublime 
mysteries and the merely human language that cloaks 
them that often it seems that Scripture is proposing for 
our belief some impossibility. Our faith tells us that this 
cannot be so, but we might be tempted to think that the expression 
of these truths is not exact, nor what it should be. This again is not 
true; what is true, however, is that we have to use God-given reason 
to lay bare still more God’s revelations. Then we see that God's 
revelation is in no way an impossibility and that Scripture’s 
expression is exact. A striking example of this fact is furnished by the 
revealed doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. There are 
many passages in Scripture where we find a revelation of this 
mystery. St Paul writing to the Romans says “But you live the life 
of the Spirit not of nature; that is, if the Spirit of God dwells in you. 
A man cannot belong to Christ unless he has the Spirit of Christ.’ 
(Rom. 8, 9.) Again in the Epistle to the Corinthians we find ‘Do you 
understand that you are God’s Temple and that God’s Spirit has his 
dwelling in you? If anyone desecrates the Temple of God, God will 
bring him to ruin. It is a holy thing this Temple of God which is 
nothing other than yourselves.’ (I Cor. 3, 16-17.) In these texts and 
in others we are told this stupendous fact, that in a man who enjoys 
the state of grace the Holy Spirit dwells as in a home. That grace, in 
other words, causes the Holy Spirit to live in a man and that when 
grace is lost, the Holy Spirit no longer dwells in a man’s soul; that 
by sanctifying grace the Holy Spirit is sent into a soul. 

Reason immediately puts forward a difficulty. By reason we know 
that God is everywhere, that God is in all things in three ways, by 
his essence, by his power, and by his presence, that the Holy Spirit 
for our particular purpose is in all things. Moreover, when we say 
that God is present in three ways we are not speaking in metaphors 
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God is really, substantially present. To give but one proof. God 
s the cause of being, moreover, he does not only cause a thing to be 
ut he causes it to continue to be. The being of any creature is, as 
t were, a constant effect of God’s causality. Hence, God’s power 
ust always be in contact with or present to his effect—being. 
nything that is or has been, has within it God’s power. But God 
s simple—God is his power. Therefore, in all created things God is 
ubstantially and physically present. The difficulty is that the Holy 
pirit is within all men whether they are justified or not. How then 
an his indwelling be described as a special consequence of grace? 
od cannot change, he is always the same. There cannot be one kind 
f God in one person and another in another. To put the difficulty 

more technical language, how can the Holy Spirit be sent or 
iven to the soul that has received sanctifying grace when he is 
lready substantially present in that soul? 

St Thomas has the answer to that difficulty in the Summa Theologica 
5 Q.43, A.3); in a previous article (Q.43, A.1) he shows that 
ending’ can imply one of two things; either that someone is sent 
o that he begins to be where before he was not, or in so far as he 
egins to be in a different mode where he was before. An example 
ay help to clarify this distinction. A man has been attending his 
flice for many years as a clerk. In the office there is also a director 
f the firm. This director dies and there is great speculation in the 
ffice as to who will be sent to take his place. To their amazement 
ey find that the new director is none other than the clerk. Now the 
ew director cannot be said to be sent to the office in the sense that 
e was not there before, but he can be said to be sent in the sense 
at he is now there but in a new capacity or in a new mode. In a 
ery true way a new person has come to the office, a person who 
as not there before. St Thomas shows that the Holy Ghost can be 
nt in this second way, insofar as he begins to be in a new mode 
here he was before. As we shall see later this implies no change in 
od. From this we see that it is possible for the Holy Spirit to be 

t into the soul of a justified man, if grace brings it about that the 
oly Spirit begins to be in that soul in a different way from that 
1 which he was there before. We begin to see now why Scripture 
ses terms which mean that the Holy Ghost lives within the man who 
as received sanctifying grace. This is the new mode of being brought 
out by grace. Before the reception of sanctifying grace the Holy 
host is within a man; after its reception the Holy Ghost lives 
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within a man. St Thomas shows that this is no mere juggling of 
words, that there is a special mode of the Holy Ghost’s existence 
which is peculiar to a man in a state of grace. God is present within 
such a man sicut cognitum in cognoscente et amatum in amante. Not only 
does God live within the just man but he lives with him. For he is 
present to him as the object of his knowledge and love. In a man 
without grace, the Holy Spirit is present independently of that man’s 
consciousness. He is there as one person of the inseparable Trinity, 
the cause of that man’s being. True, he is substantially present within 
that man but he is not substantially present as an object which can be 
known and loved. The natural man may know God and then in a 
certain sense God may be said to be in him as the known is in the 
knower, but this merely expresses an ideal presence—the presence of 
an. idea—a likeness of God in his mind. But he can have no com- 
munion with the God within. Grace makes this communion possible, 
it makes a man capable of consciously appreciating the God within 
him, it brings about a change of relationship so that God is present 
within him and to him as the object of his knowledge and love. 
Grace alone can bring this about, grace alone can make God 
present in a different mode in the soul of rational man. For sancti- 
fying grace brings about a new relationship between man and God. 
By grace man becomes the adopted son of God, he becomes the 
friend of God. Thus is God’s position, as it were, changed within a 
man. God himself does not change, it is the man who changes. 
Because of the new relationship of son to Father, of friend to Friend, 
God substantially present within the soul now becomes someone 
to be known and loved. Grace gives man the right to know and 
to love God dwelling within him and makes him capable of knowing 
and loving God in the true intimacy of friends. Just as we saw in 
the example of the clerk it is as if a new person has been sent into 
the man. For God was present before by virtue of his efficient 
causality quite independently of the man’s consciousness, now, 
although the same God is present still by virtue of his efficient 
causality, he is there as a friend, a Father, and as such, is present 
as someone to be known and loved, someone who has right to the 
man’s knowledge and love, and someone to whose knowledge and 
love the man has a right. (Of course, the man can only be said to 
have this right in so far as God has given it to him.) Thus this new 
mode of God’s presence within the soul can truly be called an 
indwelling and a co-dwelling. The following example may make 
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clearer both the change brought about by the adoption of grace 
and why the result of such a change is called an indwelling. Let us 
suppose that in one building there reside three people, a woman, 
her son, and another boy who is a lodger. Because of the relation- 
ship between them, the mother and her son are present to each 
other as the object of knowledge and love of the other. Each has 
1 right to the knowledge and love of the other. They are said to 
ive with each other because of this intimacy or the right to the 
mtimacy which they have. The other boy may be just as much 
present to the woman as her own son, but he does not really live 
with her. He stays at her house in return for money. He has no 
uch right to her knowledge and love as that possessed by her son. 
he woman may in actual fact come to know and love the boy 
nd be known and loved in return, but this is, as it were, an accident; 
e is still merely a guest or lodger, he is present in her house by 
irtue of his quality of being a lodger. Her own son may be an 
nfant who cannot yet know and love her, nevertheless the infant 
ives with her while the other boy does not, because the infant has 
right to her knowledge and love and she has a right to his. But 
the woman adopts the other boy, the whole position is changed. 
e is no more present to her than he was before, but now he is 
resent as an object of her knowledge and love and with a right to 
er knowledge and love. This example is only a very imperfect one, 
ut it may serve to show how grace, although not causing the Holy 
pirit to be more present in the soul, causes him to be present, as it 
ere (because the change is in the man), in a different mode. For 
y grace God adopts a man. This adoption gives a man a right to a 
ommon life, an intimacy with God; it gives him the right as it 
ave the boy to know and love God, and a right to be known and 
ved in return. Moreover, grace gives man the power and capacity 
Jove God in this way. After grace, therefore, even if the man does 
ot at once learn to appreciate the presence of the Holy Spirit within 
im, the Holy Spirit and the man can be said to live together as in 
ne house. 

St Thomas shows in another way (I, Q.43, A.3) how, by grace, 
ne Holy Spirit comes to be in the soul of man. For before, although 
e Holy Spirit was within the man, he was not given to the man. 
or a thing to be given it must be able to be received or to be 
ossessed or had. A thing is only truly possessed when the possessor 
n freely use or enjoy it. Now although the Holy Spirit is within 
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a man in his natural state, the man does not possess the Holy Spirit 
because he is not capable of enjoying him. Grace raises man to a 
supernatural state and makes him capable of a true knowledge and 
love of God. By grace a man possesses God by means of knowledge 
and love, but the choice of knowing and of loving is left to him. 
In this way, then, a man is given the Holy Spirit by sanctifying 
grace. He now has the Holy Spirit whereas before he did not have 
him. He can thus begin that partial enjoyment of God which will 
be his fully in the next life. In this way also we can distinguish 
between the modes by which the Holy Spirit is in the just man and 
in the natural man. 

Although we say that the Holy Spirit becomes present in another 
mode, this does not, as has already been stated, imply a change 
in God. God is always the same, it is the man who changes. But 
because the man has changed from this point of view, God has 
changed also. A small example may do more than many words to 
explain how this can be. If a man wears tinted glasses the green 
grass may seem to be brown. If he takes off the glasses he sees 
that the grass is green. In the first place the grass was present to 
him in some brown substance. In actual fact, the grass has not 
changed at all. In the case of God within a man, it is as if the man 
were not wearing tinted glasses, but completely blind. God is present 
within him always, but before grace is given to him he cannot know 
and love God; he has not the power because he has not the right. 
With the reception of grace the scales fall from his eyes. He can 
know and love God now because he has been given the right. He 
may not at first—to continue the metaphor—be able to use his 
eyes, but already there has been a change, for he has the power 
to see and therefore God is present in a new way as someone who 
can be known and loved in an intimate fashion. 

From the use of ‘God’ and ‘Holy Spirit’ in this article it can be: 
seen that the indwelling is merely an appropriation to the Holy 
Ghost. The Three Persons dwell with the soul of a just man. Yet 
it is a very apt appropriation. For grace is a gift of God. It is, as alll 
gifts, a sign of God’s love. Grace is merely an external expression’ 
of the Holy Ghost. It is outside God what the Holy Spirit is inside 
God. It is then very apt that we should say that with the gift of 
grace, the Holy Spirit is given to man to dwell within him. . 
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FEELINGS IN PRAYER 
BY 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


EW things are more easily agreed to and more difficult 
to realise in practice than the fact that feelings count for 
next to nothing in prayer and the spiritual life. The position 
of the emotional life, that is to say, is readily accepted by 
the Catholic who realises that Faith even in its motive is 
supernatural, which is essentially of the Spirit and only 
accidentally concerned with the bodily or physical element 
of man. There are some who make the distinction between body 
and soul with too great a facility. And for them theoretically a man 
should be able to continue living a very highly supernatural life 
with no experience whatever, living entirely on the divine workings 
of faith all unfelt in the mysterious depths of his soul. Generally this 
facility for distinguishing remains purely theoretical, for as soon as 
feelings and experience cease to receive any reaction whatever in 
prayer such a man will either rush off to his director in great distress 
begging for help to regain what he has lost, or he will gradually let 
things slide until he has reached a workable minimum of spiritual 
duties on a level in which neither he nor anyone else will expect to 
have any sort of experience of supernatural realities. 
_ There are others, however, who have not reached even the theory 
of the independence of the spirit. For them the test of their life of 
grace and prayer is whether they experience the presence of God 
and feel themselves uplifted into heights of prayer and holiness. 
They judge sometimes even their faith by what they have ‘felt’ to 
be true, and more often they look to their experiences to assure them 
that they are progressing on the royal road of virtue. Such people 
forget that the Gospel gives no such guarantee of authenticity. 
When our Lord says that it is by the fruits that we shall recognise 
the men of God he is not speaking of interior feelings and assurances 
but of the distinguishing works recognisable from outside. He gives 
the main fruit in terms of charity—‘By this shall men know that 
you are my disciples, that you have love one for the other’. And 
such charity is often most distasteful to the senses. St Francis did not 
necessarily feel a sense of well-being when he kissed the leper. 
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In reading the classics of the spiritual writers it is very necessary — 
to remember that faith, the life of grace and prayer are not necessarily 
connected with the emotions or the imagination. For the type of | 
language they use is very often soft and luscious with sense-imagery — 
—embraces, transports of love, touches and kisses, sweet smells and 
heavenly sounds—but all of this as we have often had occasion to 
mention is due to the need to use symbols and metaphors to reach 
out towards the reaction of the pure spirit. Words are necessarily 
imaginative and when the writer speaks of emotions in this context 
he is nearly always speaking by parable. 

This warning is particularly needed in reading Hilton who often 
speaks of feelings in such a way that he seems necessarily to be 
drawing the life of experience into his scheme of spiritual ascent. 
In fact the most perfect conversion in which the soul reaches to a 
very high degree of unity bears the very word in its famous des- 
scription— ‘the reformation in faith and feeling’. And much of what 
he has to say of the more perfect stages of the spiritual life are 
couched in these terms. 

And when thou feelest this desire to God (to Jesus—all is one) 

holpen and comforted by a ghostly might.... (i, 46, p. 88). 
He also encourages a ‘fleshly love of God’ by means of meditation 
on the manhood of Christ which may lead to grace from God which 
is bound up with this human love of our Lord. Although such a 
love of our Lord be very mixed up with emotion and feeling it is 
not, he says, of thine own working, nor feigning of any wicked 
spirit’. 

For it is an opening of the ghostly eye into Christ’s manhood, and 

it may be called the fleshly love of God, as St Bernard calleth it, 

inasmuch as it is set in the fleshly kind of Christ. (i, 35, p. 62). 
Moreover in his desire that man should follow the movements of 
God’s Spirit rather than be hide-bound by his own fancies and rules 
Hilton seems almost imprudent in his encouragement to follow 
one’s own tastes and leanings—‘drawings’ they are often called— 
towards the good God. We must hold what grace we feel we have 
and not go chasing after something in itself more noble but which 
is not offered us by God’s grace (i. 40). We must ask for what we 
feel moved to ask and take the graces that God sends as they come 
without straining. The feeling of God’s grace and the sensible 
movement of the experience of his presence in this way seem to be a 
real test of spiritual progress. 
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It must be admitted that there is a certain truth in this and it 
vould be almost manichean to cast aside all ‘spiritual’ emotion and 
eelings; this is not what is intended by these devout and Catholic 
uthors. It is however only at the beginning of the way towards him 
nat God uses the sensible side of man as a practical necessity for the 
afant Christian. St Paul in Hebrews writes of how he had first to 
eed his readers with the milk of the easy and emotional teaching: 
You have need to be first elements of the words of God: and you 
re become such as have need for milk and not of strong meat. For 
veryone that is a partaker of milk is unskilful in the word of justice: 
or he is a little child. But strong meat is for the perfect: for them 
vho by custom have their sense exercised to the discerning of good 
nd evil’ (5, 12-4). Children need to be fed with soft food selected 
or them by their parents. So also the spiritual infant requires the 
oft teaching which is easily accepted bringing with it a nourishing 
armth of devotion. 

Such experiences, then, are good and are of God; they are his 
ifts. But they are not God himself. And this is the truth so constantly 
iterated by all spiritual writers. Hilton is not encouraging a reliance 
n feclings and experience as the guiding norm for all those who are 
owing closer to God, but only for those who need a lot of support 
they take the first steps towards their goal, when ‘they begin to 
now God in the mirror of the things of sense’, as Pére Garrigou 
grange puts it. Hardly anyone has put this more straightforwardly 
an Hilton himself: 

And though it be so that thou feel him in devotion or in knowing, 
or in any other gift whatever it be, rest not there as though thou 
haddest fully found Jesus, but forget that thou hast found and 
always be desiring after Jesus more and more to find him better, 
as though thou haddest right naught found of him. For wit thou 
well that what thou feelest of him, be it never so much.... yet 
hast thou not found Jesus as he is in his joy (1. 46, p. 89). 

r these things are from Jesus, yet not to be identified with him. 
om the very outset Hilton warns his reader against any trust in 
dily experiences, which may be from an evil source as well as 
m a good. For he is very anxious to defeat the exaggerations of 
olle’s followers who thought they could feel the physical, glowing 
at of love in their breasts of which the Hermit wrote rather 
guardedly. Hilton mentions these physical experiences by name 
10, p. 14). The fire of love, he insists again, is not bodily nor bodily 
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felt (i. 26, p. 45); and he points out that our Lord said it was ‘speedful 
for the apostles that he should leave them because they loved his 
‘fleshly manhood’ too much (i. 36, p. 64). It is necessary to grow out 
of this dependence on sensible devotion and imaginative representa- 
tions of our Lord. Indeed it is not unknown that such imaginative 
and emotional love of our Lord can become quite unruly and 
passionate and prevent any spiritual love of God which is needed te 
overpower the attachment to the things of sense. 

But once these distinctions between sense and spirit are clear there 
is no need to strain towards a sort of approach to God which is that 
of a ‘pure spirit’. There is no need to despise the gifts God sends anc 
it is better to follow Hilton’s advice and take devotion as it comes 
Sooner or later God will withdraw himself from any effect on th 
pure senses and the good Christian will be very distressed no doub: 
at finding himself so alone and in such a waste land. People who arc 
living a life of prayer depend often far more than they would be 
willing to admit on ‘feelings’, on an inner conviction or awarenes: 
which is at least shared emotionally and psychologically by the 
entire man. But if he is honest and ready for the knife of detachmen, 
God will disappear, for a time at least, from that sphere and leave 
the good Christian in desolation seeking God once more, having 
been deprived of his precious gifts. But it would be dangerous ta 
throw away these gifts oneself. These gifts are given to each on 
according to his own proper needs, as each one’s individuality 
temperament and imaginative capacities differ so immensely. Thu 
the more artistic and highly trained imaginative person will find i 
very difficult indeed not to gauge his faith and his spiritual life by 
his feelings; these are refined and not necessarily sensuous or con! 
cerned with the passionate side of his nature. His poetic genius hai 
become his main channel of knowledge and he judges instinctivel’ 
by this sort of intuition. To counsel such a person to cast aside al 
reliance on experience might easily bring a sense of unreality ane 
strain which would lead him astray. God himself in his own way an¢ 
time will almost certainly purify these poetic gifts by ariditics o 
yet by an increase of the gift of understanding by which he will bi 
able to rise quickly from the symbol to the reality symbolised. Le 
no one then despise the poetic genius which can be used in it 
intuitive experience to penetrate the mysterious symbols whereb} 
the grace of God is manifested to human creatures. 

Nevertheless when Hilton speaks of a reformation of the so 
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in faith and feeling’ it would seem that he is using feeling in a new 
ense altogether. He is treating ofa far higher state than that in which 
che Christian will depend on ‘the fleshly love’ of Jesus. He is con- 
idering what may well be approaching the unitive way. His 
erminology is here based on St Paul’s (Romans 12, 2)‘Be not con- 
ormed to this world; but be reformed in the newness of your mind.’ 
This has therefore nothing to do with the sensible experience of the 
five wits. The Greek word used is nous and Hilton translates it as 
deing reformed in ‘newhead of feeling’. 

For thou shalt understand that the soul hath two manner of 

feelings: one without of the five bodily wits, another within of 

the ghostly wits; the which are properly the mights of the soul, 
mind, reason and will. When these mights are through grace 
fulfilled in all understanding of the will of God and ghostly wis- 

dom, then hath the soul new gracious feelings (ii. 31, p. 305). 

tis clear then that this second ‘fecling’ is in the ratio superior, the 
ugher part of the soul, and the word can only be used in a meta- 
shorical sense. 
_Itis, however, worth risking the danger of confusion in this matter 
of ‘fecling’ in using the same word for two totally different kinds 
sf experience. For one thing it is very difficult for a man always to 
listinguish in himself a subtle form of ‘sensible experience’ and 
he sort of experience that comes to him as the result of an un- 
hakable faith which has stood up to a battery of temptations and is 
uddenly left, purified and strengthened, in an undisturbed peace. 
More important, though, ‘feeling’ conveys the type of intuitive 
wareness which may be either in the senses or in the mind itself; 
md so the sudden instinctive movements of the gifts of the Holy 
spirit which come without deliberation or process of ratiocination 
re quite properly called a type of feeling—a spiritual feeling. This 
s the perfect knowing, the true Christian ‘gnosis’ of which Hilton 
peaks in describing this reformation in feeling (ii. 31-32). 

This question. of ‘intuition’ and feeling is a vexed one and may 
asily lead to disputes and bickerings owing to the various views that 
ave been expressed on the matter. This is no place to enter the 
ists against the heavily armoured knights of theology; for our desire 
ere is simply to lead those who are anxious to understand prayer 
nd to progress in it away from the harangues of the schools into 
he quict pastures of the presence of Christ. It will therefore be 
Nore to our purpose to follow Hilton in his description of this 
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reformation in feeling, for he writes as one who has the experience 
of his own spiritual life and also that of many other holy people who 
had been entrusted to him. 

In the beginning of the first book of the Scale he tells us that the 
first step towards the Christian gnosis begins with affection without 
understanding, and from his description this would seem to be very 
mixed with the emotions and fervour of sensible affection (i. 5). 
But he goes on to say that the perfection of the true contemplative 
lies in affection and knowledge, an affection which is to be found in 
the purified love of God and which brings to the mind the perfection 
of faith in the intellectual gifts of wisdom and understanding. This 
is ‘ghostly feeling’ (i. 13) which leaves all bodily things behind and 
truly conforms the spirit of man to God. For God is a spirit and 
when the soul is as it were pressed against him the truth of his mind 
pours out from the Word into the human mind, as did Jesus fill 
the mind of St John lying on his breast at the last supper. All this is 
of course set forth still in sensible and emotional imagery. But the 
soul, the will, the mind, these ‘ghostly’ realities when receiving 
direct intuition receive them spiritually and not by means of 
rationalisation from the senses. 

Being to this extent independent of imagination or emotion the 
‘feeling’ can well be pictured as a ‘lightsome darkness’—an idea made 
popular by St John of the Cross. Darkness, because there is no clean 
act of reasoning helped by clarity of image. There is simply ‘a 
delectable softness’ and a wonderful impression. ‘of great freedom of 
spirit’, which sets the soul ‘in the gate of contemplation’ (ii. 27), 
So that this feeling in its beginnings is indeed one of the dark nights— 
the dark night of the spirit which cauterises it so deeply that it 
emerges free from reliance on ‘fervour’ and ‘devotion’. This know- 
ledge illumined by the will of affection is therefore devoid of the 
sensible consolation which may follow the first conversion to the 
spiritual life or even the conversion of the senses to the illuminative 
life. The people who are living in these lower spheres of the 
spirit thus often show much greater enthusiasm and much more 
outward manifestations of their piety than the one who is fully 
reformed in feeling. Yet the ‘little soul’ who cannot grasp all at 
once the beauties of this vast desert of God’s pure love, as the one 
who is born and bred in the quiet and leafy countryside of a Sussex 
ora Wiltshire will not at first be able to grasp the depth and meaning 
of the austere magnificence of the rocky heights of ridge upon ridge 
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of Scottish or Swiss mountains—so ‘the little soul’ being prepared 
for ‘big graces’ will, although being essentially transformed to God 
in this union, still manifest outward signs of ‘devotion’ while the 
full transformation is taking place. But true spiritual feeling cometh 
after and is at rest and peaceful. The person becomes far less demon- 
strative and he may pass in the crowd for a simple soul who has 
hardly known prayer and its joys (ii. 29). 

Thus the new sort of feeling culminates in this affective know- 
ledge by an outpouring of the gifts of understanding and wisdom. 
But even here the experience is never wholly removed from its 
bodily connection for the soul still inhabits and informs the body 
and the manhood of Jesus still overshadows the soul as it strains 
up through this shadow to glimpse the direct vision of Jesus’s divinity 
—as the fire comes down with bodily fervour upon the Apostles 
and yet at that time the Holy Ghost 

was unseeably felt in the mights of their soul, for He lightened 

their reason and kindled their affection through his blessed presence 

so clearly and so burningly, that they had suddenly the ghostly 
_ knowing of sooth fastness and the perfection of love (ii. 30—the 
whole chapter must be read). 
Yet such physical or bodily fire is exceptional and not given to all 
perfect souls. But the safeguard that Hilton is anxious to provide 
here is against the dangerous attempt to separate either the soul from 

e body or the humanity of Christ from his divinity. What God 
nas joined together let no man put asunder. And when in the progress 
f the soul a man is given the higher and altogether different type 
f feeling, the spiritual feeling, he must not expect to become an 
ngel with no power of emotional fervour or devotion. His love 

ay lie in arid wastes but from time to time even the beauty of the 
nrelieved rock will.sometimes move him. Let him beware—for 
his desert provides its mirages like any other—but let him not des- 
air of all green pasture where he may sit to take his rest with Jesus. 

For they who are thus purified and raised to union in spirit with 
he hid divinity by means of the reformation in feeling, 

they are his own sons specially, that bear the full shape and the 

likeness of his Son Jesus (ii. 28, 285). 
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THE DIVORCE OF MYSTICISM FROM THEOLOGY (I 
BY 


F. VANDENBROUCKE, O.8.B.! 


ATHER H. Urs von Balthasar wrote recently in Die 

Vivant (No. 12, 1948): ‘From the dogmatic point of vier 

‘we no longer take the modern saints seriously becaus 

they themselves no longer have to be dogmatic. ... The 

leave dogma to the prosaic work of “‘the schools” ani 

become lyricists.’ Such a statement is not an isolated or 

among spiritual writers today. And we need hardly ad 

that as a rule it is made with a view to deploring this separation 
‘sanctity’ from theology.2 | 

Some readers then begin to wonder whether sanctity in the Chure 
has actually become a kind of lyricism or poetic enthusiasm. Is it 
matter of ‘mystical’ intuition, rather exaggerated, a special ‘grace’ 
Moreover the mentality of many of our contemporaries, since1 
Catholics though they may be, echoes these questions. For them th 
point of view of the ‘mystic’ which they identify with that of th 
‘saint’, the ‘irrationality’ of his conception of Christian life, of praye 
and penance, are all things that should not be discussed. They ar 
accepted or rejected; but in any case such a view of Christian lit 
is not final. Some Catholics, again, are secretly disturbed if suc 
things are discussed. They are afraid that discussion may disclos 
the abnormality of such practices or ‘mystical’ states. And then the 
would find it very difficult to justify the encouragement so constantl 
shown to such things by the Church. 

There are indeed some theologians (with notable exception 
thank God!) who have reacted almost in the same way. If all ar 
agreed as to what constitutes the essence of sanctity, some prefer t 
leave the theological discussion of a ‘mystical’ conception of th 
Christian life free. They call it optional and the optional can onl 
be secondary in relation to the essential, and the essential in this cas 
is salvation, obligatory for all, without addition or subtraction. 

As to the mystics, what characterises them, on the other hanc 


1 Translated, with kind permission of the Editor, from Nouvelle Revue Theologique, Ap 
1950, pp. 372-389, by K. Pond. ; 
2 Cf. A. Stolz, 0.s.8.: The Doctrine of Spiritual Perfection (Herder, St Louis, WS Aa: 
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is the conviction of the immense value of their inner experience. 
This explains their distrust of ‘good Christians’ who appear dis- 
approving, and their caution, with regard to a certain theology 
which is cold, dry, geometrical, and which gives them only formulae 
in which they have difficulty in recognising their inward treasure. 

For this state of affairs should we blame only the ‘rationalism’ of 
such theologians and of the ‘common sense’ Christians? The writings 
and biographies of modern mystics too often Justify the impression 
that the ‘sanctity’ of their hero is the direct result of a sort of 
Copernican revolution, of a radical and voluntary upheaval, of a 
vision of the world, of God, and of themselves the very reverse 
of spontaneous ideas. Further, such writings seem to owe to dogma 
only the formulae, the framework, the mental pictures, but not their 
deep and real life, and with a few changes of wording they might 
equally well describe any sort of mysticism, true or false. 

Should we therefore, on the contrary, blame only the mystics: 
Of course not. We know those manuals of dogmatic theology which 
devote a few paragraphs at the end of their treatises to corollaria 
pietatis. And those manuals of asceticism and miysticism that care- 
fully label and classify the conditions and stages of spiritual progress. 
But we also know, alas, that in the eyes of the true mystic such 
classifications do not touch his real life. He sees only the God-who- 
is-Love, to be reached or discovered anew. He knows only Christ, 
the Father’s Love made flesh, to bring us back to him. What is left 
of these burning truths under the pen of such authors? So we can 
begin to understand certain complaints and a certain bitterness... 

We need not mince matters. We must say this at least that the 
present-day mentality does not easily find its level among the 
spiritual writings of the first ages of the Gheurcha lt isa tar ct eon 
instance, from our present mystical writers to the author to whom 
the middle ages were so passionately devoted and who wrote the 
brief treatise on Theologia Mystica. The two words of this title 
remind us today of the works of which mention has just been made. 
When our contemporaries set themselves to read the Areopagite, 
the impression they get is one of ambiguity. Is it God who is in 
question, or some experience of God? Is it theology as such, the 
science of revelation, or mystical theology, the experience of 
revelation? Yet the middle ages, up to the thirteenth-century, the 
age of the great scholastics, lived and thrived on this union between 
theology and mysticism, In the doctors of the Church of that age, 
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knowledge and experience, objective and subjective met in harmony, 

It is difficult to give an exact date or to assess the real causes of the 
separation. of these two aspects of revelation. But we can follow 
through the three centuries which concluded the middle ages the 
evolution of ideas on this question. While investigating the subject 
of ‘contemplation’ during that period we came to realise that this 
was one of the questions where the progressive lack of understanding 
and even of harmony between theology and mysticism could not 
long pass unnoticed. Here, then, we may find a valuable test to; 
help us to discover the circumstances, and to some extent the causes,, 
of the present divorce between theology and mysticism.3 


* * * 


During the middle ages in the west the great doctors of the mystical! 
life were St Augustine, St Gregory the Great, pseudo-Denys the’ 
Areopagite and Richard of St Victor. Other monastic authors, 
such as St Anselm and St Bernard, and even certain Greek fathers, , 
also had a notable influence. Scholasticism, reaching its apogee in 
the thirteenth century, scarcely modified the programme; the sources 
from which its spiritual teaching was derived were almost exclusively 
and in that order, those we have enumerated.4 Along with and in 
spite of the ‘juridical’, ‘moralistic’, ‘intellectualist’ aspects which 
these ‘scholastic’ middle ages presented, we may see in this persistent 
influence the trace of yet another middle ages: the ‘monastic’ one. 
The latter, as we shall soon see, lasted well into the fifteenth century. 
It may be characterised in a phrase: a preference for the central facts 
of revelation as lived rather than for speculations upon revelation. 
The ‘scholastic’ middle ages, on the other hand, to the advantage of 
dialectic was devoted to scrutinising speculative problems which were 
increasingly peripheral compared with the central data of revelation,5 
and gradually enlarged the fissure between theology and mysticism 
by the new method which it was perfecting. 

A St Thomas will thus be able to maintain the contact between 


3 Among the many recent examples of their separation we will mention only one, a signifi- 
cant one: Pére Cayré, a.a., in his Patrologie et histoire de la théologie, found himself obliged to 
study christian life and thought successively from the seventeenth century onwards, whereas he 
could describe there two aspects up to and including the middle ages without disassociating 
them. Cf. also Pére Congar’s article ‘Théologie’ in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique (Vol. 15, 
pp. 423-4). 

4 G. Turbessi, 0.s.B., La vita contemplativa. Dottrina tomistica e sua relazione alle fonti (Rome, 
1944). 

5 J. Leclercq, 0.8.B., ‘Médiévisme et unionisme’ in Irenikon, Vol. XIX, 1946, p. 13. 
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them. The questions in the Secunda Secundae devoted to contem- 
plation and contemplative life reveal very clearly his ‘monastic’ 
inspiration (if we may continue to use this terminology). Certainly 
his confidence in aristotelianism and the primacy given to the intellect 
in human psychology lead him to see in contemplation a formal 
act of the intellect. But on this basis he goes on to enquire whether 
the vision of the divine essence is possible to the human intellect and 
under what conditions; what are the degrees of contemplation; 
how is it related to love. Love, indeed, is the principle and also the 
term, and again it is the effect, of contemplation. Yet the perspective 
is clearly intellectualist.6 And he was coming across the justification 
for this perspective in great masters of the mystical life whom he 
read. With St Augustine, the doctor of love, he found the famous 
Intellectum valde ama, with St Anselm, Crede ut intelligas. Thomas, 
in short, combines this deep faith in the workings of the human 
intellect with the purest heritage of the monastic middle ages, in an 


harmonious synthesis which would lose by being commented on, 


systematised, scrutinised. In its simplicity his exposition says all 
that can be said—granted of course the aristotelian starting point; 


the primacy of intellect over will. 


This starting point is categorically disputed by the Franciscan 


school. So much so that it may be wondered whether the mystical 
teaching of the last three centuries of the middle ages does not owe 


much more to the latter than to the Thomist school. The Franciscan 
school restores love to the primacy in contemplation and does so 
in fidelity to St Augustine himself. Man’s beatitude, here below as 
in the after life, resides formally in the fruitio, in the enjoyment of 


God. It is from this angle that it is necessary to understand the 


Franciscan conception of contemplation, such as we find it, for 
instance, in the De triplici via or in the Itinerarium mentis ad Deum of 
St Bonaventure, or in the writings of Blessed John Duns Scotus. This 
conception continues, more closely it would seem than in the 
Dominican school, the spirit of the ‘monastic middle ages and the 
whole movement of Christocentric and affective piety which stirred 
the Europe of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries with St Bernard 
and, especially, St Francis of Assisi. . | 
Now one century carlier Richard of St Victor was still defining 
contemplation in a formula which, taking into account the different 
nuances, was to sum up closely that which the earlier centuries had 


6 G. Turbessi, op. cit. pp. 34-75. Cf. Il-Ilae, q. 180. 
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attained: libera mentis perspicacia in sapientiae spectacula cum admiratione — 


suspensa.! 
When these words are weighed attentively and compared with 
the definitions of the two great schools of the thirteenth century, 
everything seems to indicate that St Thomas's adoption of dialectics 
and of aristotelianism—a practice for which St Bernard had 
vehemently reproached Abelard in the previous century—was 
causing him to lay the emphasis on the first words of Richard: 
mentis perspicacia, whereas the Franciscan masters, more faithful to 
the spirit of Augustinianism, laid the emphasis on his last words. 
These nuances certainly did not imply, in the thought of anyone 
concerned, neglect of the remainder of the definition. But we can 
sense a danger. These two emphases could become exclusive: as in 
many doctrinal controversies, each of the conflicting parties is 


tempted to insist on the ‘specific difference’ which separates it from 


the other, so much so that finally the said specific difference assumes 
the form of an absolute essential, under penalty of betraying the very 
spirit which is inspiring each of the tendencies. Ideas on contem- 
plation do not escape this law. 

ee 


These few indications briefly assign the positions at the end of the 
thirteenth century. It must not, however, be imagined that during» 
the next two centuries the reactions of ideas upon one another are 
going to occupy the entire scene where spiritual doctrines are 
concerned. There is never, particularly in such a field, an absolute — 
break with the past. Side by side with the ‘scholastic’ middle ages 
which attain their apogee at this period, the old spirit of the | 
‘monastic’ middle ages is to experience, thanks to Citeaux and to_ 
Assisi, a more or less vigorous survival, as we have said. We could 
cite many names in proof of this;8 but the survival is increasingly 
active outside theology, and the almost despairing efforts of the | 
fourteenth century to preserve the union between theology and 
mysticism has no future. | 

Theology, as we know, had made considerable progress in the : 
thirteenth century. It had clarified its method and its object, it had 


7 Benjamin major 1, 4; P.L. CKCVI, 67. It is remarkable that St Thomas never quoted this | 
definition which he cannot have failed to come across in Richard; but he has quoted another 
more intellectualist, which is to be found at almost the same place in the Benjamin: perspicax 
et liber animi contuitus in res perspiciendas (II-Ilae q. 180, a. 3, ad. 1). | 
8 In his original article the author here refers to an interesting list of fourteenth and fifteenth 
century spiritual writers and mystics.—Ep. 
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seen new horizons opening before it and fresh tasks coming to light. 
Not unnaturally, such an advance at one point is balanced elsewhere 
by hesitations, as men recognise the need for readjustment in order 
to reconsider the other branches of learning in relation to these new 
developments. Just as the recent discoveries of nuclear physics 
necessitate the revision, not only of the ait of war but of many human 
values. 

The great merit of the Rhenish Dominican school lies in their 

attempt to make this adjustment. Its great theorists do not always 
appear to have had personal knowledge of the highest experiences 
of mystical contemplation. These Rhinelanders are preachers and 
spiritual directors. But they are theologians too. In 1267 the direction 
of the Dominican nuns was entrusted expressly to ‘learned’ friars.9 
This land of apostolic activity, combined with their scholastic 
formation, explains their pronounced taste for ‘speculative mys- 
‘ticism’. We need not think that this speculative mysticism is due 
to the adoption of the framework and method popularised by the 
Summa Theologica of St Thomas. It is rather a question of an effort, 
a ‘dialectic’, which tries to describe both mystical union and contem- 
plation in relation to the psychological effects of grace overflowing 
into the soul which has been stripped by renunciation, in relation 
also to certain great doctrinal themes.!0 Not unreasonably, it has 
been possible in this way to find an affinity between their conception 
of spiritual progress and that of Neoplatonism or Stoicism. 

The founder of the school was Master Eckhart ($1327).1! He had 
unquestionably come under the influence of the extremist tendencies 
into which, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, certain 
heterodox spiritual groups were falling: such as the Ortlibians, 
Beghards, Brethren of the Free Spirit. The latter rejected the value 
of works, that of the sacramental life, and all ecclesiastical discipline. 
In their moral behaviour they adopted both the rigorism and the 
laxity of the Manicheans of all periods: rigorism in the ‘self-stripping’ 
which was to be a prelude to the ‘liberty’ of spiritual union. Master 
Eckhart also preached renunciation of all created things (what he used 
to call Abgeschiedenheit), to attain to purely spiritual union with, and 


9 On the ‘speculative’ repercussions of this task of spiritual direction see G. Théry, 0.P., ‘Le 
développement des études eckhartiennes’, in Supplement to Vie Spirituelle, No. 7, 1948, 
pp. 321-325. ; 

10 Cf. M. de Gandillac, ‘Tradition et développement de la mystique rhénane, Eckhart, 
auler, Seuse’, in Mél. Sc. Rélig., Vol. Ill, 1946, p. 76. 

1 Cf. an excellent portrait of the physionomy of Eckhart by G. Théry, art. cit., pp. 310-318. 
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contemplation of, God. This theme is developed alongside a 
dialectic which varied slightly in the course of his career. 

At the outset, during his first period in Paris (1301-1303), his 
turn of mind, readily given to paradox, brought him to admit the 
nothingness of the soul ‘so long as it has not attained to the totality 
(even were this beyond the power of thought) of the divine-in- 
itself’ ;12 and at the same time the ‘nothingness’ of the divine being 
(because being as such is always limited). This point of view impels 
him to exaggerate, even in spiritual matters, the Thomist primacy 
of the intellectus over being, to the point of setting it up as an onto- 
logical axiom (cf. the first of the Quaestiones parisienses: intelligere est 
altius quam esse). In the human soul, the highest part will thus be 
the reason (Vernunft), known also as the ‘spark’ or fine point of the 


soul (Seelenfunklein) or sometimes as the ground of the soul (Grund _ 


der Scele). This something (Etwas) is the seat of the divine life and so 


of contemplative life. It is divine. A dangerous theory! At the 


Cologne trial in 1327 he explained that this Etwas was not intended _ 


to signify the increatability of the soul or of a part of the soul, which 
in fact saves his teaching from the flavour of pantheism and makes it 
compatible with the dogma of the divine indwelling in the soul. 


After the Parisian period Eckhart went on to re-establish the | 


primacy of being, to distinguish God (the word implying the subject 
of the attributes assigned by us to the divine nature) and the Deity 
(what is unknowable in God, what radically distinguishes him from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


the created, what causes him to be himself), and moreover to explain | 


that the ‘birth’ of the Word by grace takes place in the Seelen funklein. 


This birth is consequent on freedom from sin and from what was 
called the via activa (the moral, ascetic, sacramental life, ‘active’ | 


prayer). It is consummated in ‘identity’ with the Deity. Only then 
does true contemplation exist. And though this ‘contemplation’ is 


of the intellectual type, yet in it vision and love are united in a single _ 


act in which man finds ‘all blessedness, solely from God, through 
God and in God alone’.13 


John Tauler (T1361) was Eckhart’s disciple at Cologne. He is very 
closely linked with his master, so far as doctrinal ideas are concerned. 


Vernunft becomes Gemut, but this word is often untranslatable: | 


‘fundamental will’ has been suggested. The Grund of the soul holds 
a place at least equally important in his religious psychology [as in 


12 M. de Gandillac, art. cit., p. 44. 
13 Cf. the treatise on L’homme noble, ed. Ph. Strauch (Berlin, 1933). 


| 
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Eckhart’s]. He has the same doctrine of the Father begetting the 
Word in the Gemut of the soul, the same doctrine of the divinisation 
of the soul by ‘the Gemut which sees itself as God in God whilst still 
remaining created’,!4 the same doctrine of the self-stripping indis- 
pensable for attaining to this divinisation and ultimately to contem- 
plation. But, more prudent than Eckhart in his assertions, more 
cautious in regard to theological subtleties, more reserved as to the 
possibility of total abandonment which ‘here below is never com- 
plete except for a very brief time’, he lays the stress on the ‘technical 
processes of self-stripping’.15 Man is, as St Paul says, body, soul and 
spirit. A tripartite division which explains the triple renunciation of 
the spiritual ascent. The ‘external man’ will be purified by the moral 
life, the ‘man of reason’ by the education of the mind, of the intention 
and of good works. After these purgations, the ‘interior man’ will 
be purified too because God will dwell in him; he will be enlightened 
in a moment in contemplation and on fire with love (sermon 68). 
-It should be noted that in this deification of man love is above 
knowledge (sermon 64). 

Henry Suso (1366), born between 1296 and 1302, joined the Order 
of St Dominic at a very early age. He may have been Eckhart’s 
disciple at Strasbourg and Tauler’s fellow student. He strains every 
nerve to maintain a clear line of demarcation between the licence 
in spiritual things of the false mystics and the true stripping of the 
soul. This is the purpose of the Book of Truth, very probably written 
between 1327 and 1329.16 He himself, unlike his predecessors, it 
would seem, had mystical experiences, and, like Tauler, had personal 
acquaintance with the painful trials which accompany true self- 
stripping, the true Gelassenheit. At the moment in which the soul 
‘loses the consciousness of being distinct from God’, Suso sees “union 
without distinction’. 

The Book of Truth, chiefly in chapter five, seeks to define clearly 
Eckhart’s thought on this point. He insists on the transformation of 
man into Christ. As Eckhart had done, he describes this transfor- 
mation as a ‘generating mode’, a birth. But Suso approximates more 


14 Sermon 64, ed. Vetter. : 
15 M. de Gandillac, art. cit., pp. 60-72; B. Lavaud, o.P., ‘Les epreuves mystiques selon Jean 
Tauler’, in Rev. thomiste, Vol. XLV, 1939, pp. 309-329. f , 
16 His Book of Eternal Wisdom, written in German, and its Latin adaptation, the Horologitim 
Sapientiae, composed between 1333 and 1341 (it is not known which preceded the other; 
Megr C. Gréber, Der Mystiker Heinrich Seuse (Frib.-en-Br., 1941), dates the first of them from 
1348) have a more modest ambition: to put before the reader ‘simple thoughts’ which recall 
the Imitation and will be a help to meditation on the suffering Christ. 
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to the way the fourth Gospel speaks: this new birth is that of man 
and not a new birth of the Word in the Ground of the Soul. Like 
Eckhart and Tauler, Suso reminds us of the indispensable self-strip- 
ping which effects the union of the essence of the soul with the 


‘One’, the ‘Eternal Naught’. (In this paradoxical expression, frequent | 
from his pen, will be seen the definite influence of the negative — 
Dionysian theology—through Eckhart, in particular). This union is | 
beyond all comprehension. It has its corollary in the union of the 


powers of the soul, which attain to God without the intermediary 


of ‘created species’. In this intuition, ‘through non-knowing, the | 
Truth becomes known’. This ‘annihilating absorption in the | 


Naught’, of the soul and its faculties which ‘lose themselves’ in God, 
does not do away with the distinction between Creator and creature: 
like the eye which ‘becomes one with its object and yet each of them 


remains what it is’. There is beatitude, when the soul ‘contemplates 


God unveiled’ and loves him, without knowing that it knows and 
loves him—such knowledge would be a screen—when it ‘rests 
wholly and alone in the Naught and knows nothing of the being 
which God or the Naught is’. Such knowledge ‘without any image 
or similitude’ of God or of creatures in God is the ‘morning know- 


ledge’, in contrast to the “evening knowledge’ in which images and | 


distinctions remain. Suso continues his explanations emphasising | 
against the heterodox mystics, the possibility of sinning which | 
remains to the man who is thus exalted; and stressing also the | 
humility necessary to all (especially if they have not attained to the | 
comprehension of ‘what the aforesaid Naught is’) in ‘holding fast to 


the common teaching of Holy Church’. “We see many good and 


simple men who attain to laudable sanctity without having received 


a vocation for this.’ 17 


Suso’s Book of Truth is unquestionably one of the finest pieces of 


writing on contemplation which have come down to us from the 
fourteenth century. In meditating on it one is amazed at the intellec- 


tual and dialectical boldness of its author and at the unique skill with | 


which he has treated one of the most difficult, perhaps the most 
difficult, of all subjects. (To be concluded). 


17 On a lower level than contemplation properly so-called, of which the Book of Truth treats, 
Suso recognises several other ‘states of prayer’ which it has been possible to characterise 
(cf. J. A. Bizet, Henri Suso et le déclin de la scolastique (Paris, 1946), pp. 263-266) as corresponding 
with the ‘recollection’ and ‘ecstasy’ of later authors. Above ecstasy, he also recognises “trans- 
port’ (iibervart) and ‘rapture’ (abzug) of which St Paul had experience; the former ‘is distinct 
from ats in that it leaves the mind in its own state instead of its being completely caught 
up in God’. 
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THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE 
BY 


CoLUMBA Cary ELWES, 0O.S.B. 
I—THE WAY 


S it fanciful to see in these three titles combined the sum- 
ming up of past history, the salving and transforming of 
the ancient glimpses of Truth? It may be fanciful, but it 
has an aptness suitable for our purposes. And even if more 
symbolic than real, the titles apart, Christ did in his 
Person and teaching sum up the past, even the pagan 
past. 

The world in ancient times seems, speaking broadly, to have been 
four parted: the Greek world fumbling for truth, the East finding 
a path to tread, a Way, and the rest seeking survival, the mystery 
teligions; then, quite apart, the little people of the Jews. 

Christ called himself the Way. The Buddhists and the Con- 
fucianists were seeking ways to peace of mind; the first by progressive 
annihilation of the allor by one’s absorption in the All, the beyond- 
nothing; the second by a concentration on manners, on social peace. 

These Eastern religions or philosophies were concerned with the 
art of living. They each seem to have begun through the agony of 
soul rising from intense suffering.! The Buddha lived in a time of 
great trouble, his own native town was burnt to the ground. Con- 
fucius lived in a world of harsh struggles for mastery between 
powerful states; their answers were different. 

The first was an escape, a withdrawal from the struggle, and in a 
sense an etherialisation by a clear admission of the futility of mundane 
things. But it was more, it was a gesture of despair2. Christ gave the 
answer to that cry of despair. True, the world was futile in its values; 
true, life has many continuous sorrows. But life can be used as 
expiation, so can sorrow, and even death. The Cross was the answer 
to the Buddha, Christ’s brave progress, open-eyed, up to Jerusalem, 
to accept what had been prophesied in Isaias, there was the answer 


Much here is derived from Professor A. J. Toynbee’s Study of History. . 
The Mahayana Buddhist theory of Incarnation is touched upon in the Title ‘Caritas’ 


d finem. 
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to Sakiamuni. Physical suffering, mental suffering, were in a lower 
order to charity and faith, they were unintelligible by themselves; 
but as manifestations of the wrath of God, and as grist for the mill 
of redemption, they were, and are, very precious. Buddha who had 
diagnosed the disease, who had perhaps analysed the cause—original 
and actual sin—did not find a remedy. How could he:—it was God’s 
secret. Christ explained the cause in the light of the Old Testament, 
and himself was the solution, by using suffering as trials of strength 
in Charity. Consequently we are not to turn away from the world 
despairingly, and seek our extinction, but we are to use the world, 
use our life, the first with caution, the second with confidence because 
of Christ’s transforming of it through his grace. 


II—THE LIFE 


The root of the mystery religions was perhaps the desire of sur- 
vival after death, the prolongation of existence, the fear of extinction. 
Even Buddhism, in what it inherited from Brahminism had this 
longing for immortality. Metempsychosis is an effort to bridge the 
chasm of oblivion. Those early forms of mystery religion connected 
with fertility and the ever recurring, ever wonderful resurrection of 
nature, are an attempt to link up humanity with their cycle of ever- 
living. 

There is some beauty in this ancient idea. Nature is personified 
and turned into a god, and man is then linked with the god. The 
resurrection of these gods, sometimes compared with the resurrection 
of Christ, were however for a different reason. In the case of our 
Lord, an historical person, he came to life, not as a myth or fairy 
story with a point, but to prove that what he said was true; for God 
would not allow such a manifestation of superhuman power except 


to his envoy. In the case of these gods, the rising from the dead is” 


merely a myth, a personification of the forces of nature, nature which 
does yearly seem to come to life once more. In the case of Christ, 
the dying was also expiatory, in their case not at all. Lastly the life 
that these mysteries provided was the same life; it was survival, not 
the life of grace such as Christ gives on a new plane and in a God- 
like manner. 


Yet in a sense Christ: was heir to all the good in that. These 


myths and rites did prepare the minds of those that heard the voice. 
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of a Saint Paul. Nor was he unconscious of the background of their 
thoughts. Even Christ seems on one occasion to have used the 
terminology of this myth to bring home a point, the point: a new 
life. | 

Unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die itself 

remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 

He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in 

this world keepeth it unto life everlasting. (John 12, 23). 

Here we have the comparison between recurring life in nature 
and the two lives in man: this and the next. 

It is hard for us, brought up in. generations of christianity, to 
realise the anguish of those who were uncertain of a future life, 
who had only desire but no proof positive. The cry of St Paul gives 
us the true perspective. 

Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy victory: 

O death, where is thy sting:’ (Cor. 15). 

_ This comes at the end of a strange argument, intelligible only in 
the light of the ‘mysteries’ which in this way St Paul transcends and 
destroys as the shadow is destroyed when the light appears immediate 
and unimpeded. 

Firstly St Paul affirms that plants rise again; secondly this is an 
‘earnest’ or a symbol that we too shall ‘rise again’. 

Senseless man, that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it 

die first. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not the body 

that shall be; but bare grain, as of wheat, or of some of the rest. 

(1 Cor. 15, 36-7). 

So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, 

it shall rise in incorruption. It is sown in dishonour, it shall rise in 

glory. It is sown in weakness, it shall rise a spiritual body. 

(ibid. 42-44). 

_ Here already we have this transfiguration of the myth and of the 
idea of life. This is no longer ‘survival’, but a higher perfection, a 
changed thing. And he explains that this new life, by which we 
become immortal, is Christ’s. 

If there be a natural body there is also a spiritual body as it is 

written: “The first man Adam was made into a living soul: the 

last Adam into a quickening spirit. Yet that was not first which 
was spiritual but that which is natural; afterwards that which is 
spiritual. The first man was of the earth earthly; the second man 
from heaven, heavenly. Therefore as we have borne the image 


of the earthly, let us bear also the image of the heavenly. (ibid. 

44-9). | 

Thus did Christ fulfil and more the vague longings for immor- 
tality in the pagan world, enshrined in rites now dark now clear. 
This hope of life in Christ was guaranteed by his resurrection. So 1s 
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| 
) 
our hope not vain. . 


II—THE TRUTH | 
| 
The ancient world was not only filled with folk searching for | 
survival or men fleeing from the pain of this world; there were other | 
minds intent upon truth. In the west there were the philosophers of 
Greece and in the East especially those of China. St Augustine has 
summed up the relation between Christ and the Platonists in a 
famous passage in the Confessions: 
And thou, wishing to show me first how ‘thou resisteth the proud | 
but giveth grace unto the humble’, and by how great an act of | 
thy mercy thou hadst traced out for men the way of humility in 
that thy Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst men, thou 
didst procure for me.... certain books of the Platonists. And 
therein I read, not indeed in the very words, but to the very same 
purpose, enforced by many and divers reasons, that ‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God; the same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by him, and without him was made nothing: that 
which was made by Him is life, and the life was the light of men, 
and the light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not’. And that the soul of man though ‘it bear witness 
to the light’, yet itself ‘is not that light’; but the Word of God, 
being God, ‘is that true light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world’. And that ‘he was in the world and the world was 
made by him, and the world knew him not’. But that ‘he came 
unto his own, and his own received him not; but as many as 
received him, to them he gave power to become the sons of God, 
as many as believed in his name’; this I read not there. 
Again I read there that “God the Word was born not of flesh, nor 
of blood, nor of the will of man, nor of the will of the flesh, but 
of God’, but that ‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us’, I read not there. For I traced in those books, that it was in 
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many and divers ways said that ‘the Son was in the form of the 

Father, and thought it not robbery to be equal with God’, for that 

naturally he was the self-same Substance. But that: ‘He emptied 

himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of man, and found in fashion as a man, humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death and that the death of the Cross; 
wherefore God exalted him from the dead and gave him a name 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that the Lord 

Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father’ those books have 

not. (Book 7 ad finem). 

Likewise the East had searched into the nature of God, particularly 
the Taoists, nor had they failed to find.3 The Lao-tzu has some 
Dionysian thoughts of the first cause of all things, called, though 
essentially nameless “Tao’. So also has the Han-fei-tzu: 

Tao is that whereby all things are so, and with which all prin- 

ciples agree. ... Tao is that whereby all things become complete. 

(c. 20). 

There is a thing, formless yet complete. Before heaven and 

Earth it existed. Without sound, without substance, it stands alone 

without changing. It is all prevailing and unfailing. One may 

think of it as the Mother of all beneath Heaven. We do not know 
its name, but we term it Tao. Forced to give an appelation to it 

I shall call it Great. 

The Lao-tzu goes on: 

~ Taoasa thing is impalpable, incommensurable. Incommensurable, 
impalpable, yet latent in it are forms. Impalpable and incom- 
mensurable, yet within it there is an essence. This essence is 

extremely pure, but none the less efficacious. (c. 2). 

Tao is eternally nameless (c. 32). 

And that is all. It is all that philosophy can give: the namelessness 
of God, the beyond-beingness of God; the darkness; the cloud. All 
the mystics have reached there; all alike are blind before the 
absolute. We know that he is the creator, the upholder. 

O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge 

of God! How incomprehensible are his judgments and how 

unsearchable his ways. For who hath been his counsellor? Or 
who hath first given to him, and recompense shall be made to him? 


3 Cf. Chinese Philosophy, by Fung Yu Lang. 
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For of him, and by him, and in him, are all things: to him bet 
glory for ever. Amen. (Rom. 11, 66) - | 
All these speak much the same language. But in the Christian} 

philosophy or way of life, or Truth, there is another dynamic} 

element, that God is love, that he so loved the world as to send his; 
own Son; that, in order that we poor mortals should not be in any} 
doubt, the Son. of God even died, and not only died but was tor-: 
tured on the Cross in his effort to help us and save us; and greater! 
love than this can no man have than to give his life, his all. It is this 
dynamic Truth that God is love which has revolutionised the world, 
it has bridged the gulf between us and the Tao, the Creator, that: 
remote being. It has shown that God too is a person and not just’ 
some thing. It might have been possible to reach such a conclusion | 
by mere thought. If we have love, and love is good, then God the | 
source of all good must too be love; if personality is good and all | 

comes from God, then he too in an eminent way must also be a 

Person. In fact this was not discovered effectively, and we know that. 

the design of God in the coming of Christ was a way suited to all, to. 

the great and the small, in fact a way to humble us as children; for | 
such we are. : 
Let us end with the words of a great modern Chinese thinker and 
lawyer, Dr John C. H. Wu. Comparing St Teresa of Lisieux’s | 
phrase ‘It is Jesus who does all, and I.... Ido nothing’ with Taoistic 
thought, he says: 
I suppose that Lao Tzu would have said; ‘It is the Tao (the Word) 
that does all, and I.... I do nothing’. But the Tao is such an 
impersonal entity that it appears to me to be of the ice, icy; 
whereas Jesus is such a living flame of love that He enkindles every 
fibre of my heart. To me as a Chinese, the great thing about 
Christianity is that it combines the profound mysticism of Lao 
Tzu with the intense humanism of Confucius. It differs from 
Taoism in that the Tao or Word has taken on flesh and a warm 
pulsating heart. It differs from Confucianism in that it is the 
Word, and nothing short of the Word, that has done so. Con- 
fucius said “One who has given offence to God prays in vain’. 
Lao Tzu said “Why did the ancients prize the Tao? Is it not because, 
through it, whoever asks, finds, and whoever is guilty is relieved 
of punishment?’ The Confucian idea of God is personal but 
narrow, while the Taoist idea is broad but impersonal. In my 
humble opinion God is more than a Person, and for that very 
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reason he is capable of assuming a Personality. Those who think 
otherwise seem to place themselves above God. They presume 
that they alone can possess personalities, but not God. Only 
Christianity can satisfy my mind completely, because its idea of 
God is at once broad and personal. And it is Therese who has 
confirmed my faith in my religion, for her mind is as subtle and 
detached as that of Lao Tzu while her heart is as affectionate as 
that of Confucius. (The Science of Love, by J. Wu. C.T.S.L). 


Me ia Mm 


AN ADVENTUROUS FAMILY 
BY 


FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P. 


HE English Society of the Grail is a secular institute, 
autonomous and ecclesiastically approved, with its 
own rules and constitution. Its members are not reli- 
gious, but laywomen who wish to dedicate their 
whole lives to work for Christ in the lay apostolate. 
Those who come to the Society come, to an 
adventurous family. 

Any girl can join the Society if she is willing to give herself to 
Christ to do anything, anywhere and at any time. There is room 
n the Society for girls of every social level and of every occupation, 
‘or anyone who wants to throw in her lot for life with a society of 
sioneers and who is prepared to accept the discipline of that Society. 
For lay institutes must be disciplined and their members be bound 
ogether with bonds of steel. 

The lay apostolate cannot be driven by any mere transitory 
snthusiasmi—indeed there is a distinct danger for women in any 
jiolent and undisciplined enthusiasm and if this is the driving 
ower of an organisation then the life of an apostle cannot last longer 
han a few years. Exuberance and keenness, if they are not aided 
ny the life of the spirit, tend to disintegrate the life of the apostle 
ind to introduce a deep sense of frustration into her work. Everyone 
n the lay apostolate must have roots in Christ. 
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There cannot be any true discipline in a lay organisation unless | 


it springs from a personal discipline; this cannot be imposed from | 
above, but must spring from a member’s heart and soul. . 

All discipline in the lay apostolate depends upon a right attitude 
towards authority. In the Society of the Grail there is complete | 
obedience to the law of Christ as exercised within the sphere of | 
authority, sanctioned and approved by the Church. The Grail insists _ 
on this attitude and has crowned it with the oath of obedience taken | 
by its members on completion of their training. 

This obedience is neither military nor heartless; the Society is a | 
family, a family living in a community with its own spirit and 
loyalties, with easy access to authority and a complete absence of | 
any suggestion of fear. Members surrender to authority because 
they want to do what Christ wants them to do, for love of him. _ 

Because of this insistence on love every member of the Society 
must give her whole heart to Christ. This means a deliberate choice 
of Christ, to whom they plight their troth by a vow of chastity. | 
They do this in order to free themselves to serve him in the aposto- 
late and to keep their hearts for him, unblemished by any faults 
that might destroy their application to work and inspire them to 
carry it out for purely secondary motives. 

As the Society of the Grail is a family, its members pool their 
ideas, talents, energies, every human quality; and they possess _ 
everything in common. This is important, for how can lay apostles | 
preach Christ to the poor of Christ unless they themselves are poor? 
Therefore, members of the Society consecrate themselves to Christ 
in a common life by a promise of poverty. This does not mean that 
they have to become literally impoverished and needy—though in 
some cases it may, in fact, mean this—but that whoever comes to 
the Society with money, whoever makes money through her work 
in the Society, puts it to the common fund, to be used for each 
one’s need. 

Although life in the Society is disciplined, in a sense the life of 
a member is unpredictable and adventurous. There is certainly 
nothing meticulously ordered or staid about it. Each member of 
the Society puts herself at the service of Christ and is ready to 
travel anywhere for him, to do anything for him, whether it is 
working her way across England without any money in her pocket, 
cooking for a hundred people, working in a factory, undertaking any 
form of youth work or any activities whatever that may further 


| 
| 
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the kingdom of Christ. If one thing is essential in every member 
it is the ability to adapt herself, to be ready for anything. 

A member of the Society is concerned with nothing less than a 
total dedication of herself to Christ in a life apostolate. And the 
Society in its turn recognises the implications of this. Once a 
member has dedicated herself by vow she is for ever a member of 
the Grail family, for better, for worse, in sickness, in health, in 
youth and old age. Though the field of her work will change as she 
grows older it will neither dwindle nor be of less value. The possi- 
bilities of work in the Society are almost infinite. ‘A whole life and 
a full life’ might well sum up the future any member will find. 

Life in the Society is characterised by cheerfulness, one of the 
essential qualities of the lay apostolate. Cheerfulness is not an aptitude 
which one can put on like a coat: it springs from the knowledge 
that all are working for the same cause, the restoration of all things 
in Christ. 

Because the members of the Society live in the world, and because 
they must not only be ready to put themselves at the service of all, 
but, without becoming individualists, be self-reliant and self-confi- 
dent, quick to act in emergencies and ready to show initiative, there 
is no need to stress the importance of the period of training before 
they are allowed to become full members. 

During this training, which lasts from three to five years, there 
is the same element of adventure. Candidates are not cooped up for 
the whole of this time, but as they become more firmly fixed through 
self-discipline they are introduced into the active apostolate. Natural 
gifts and talents are given scope; responsibility is given right from 
the start; endurance and initiative tests have their place. There are 
regular lectures and periods of study on the spiritual life, the con- 
stitutions, the lay apostolate. Life is centred round the Mass, can- 
didates learning to offer themselves in the Mass in collaboration 
with Christ. 

The aim of the Society is to consolidate its members in the life 
of the spirit, that they may be zcalous, competent and safe as lay 
apostles, pioneers who are ready to do any work which will establish 
the kingdom of God. 

When a candidate has completed her training she has the privilege 
of dedicating her life to Christ in the lay apostolate by the oath of 
obedience, the vow of chastity and the promise of poverty, as we 
have said. The fully-fledged member has come to know from experi- 
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ence that the apostolate is first and foremost a spiritual work, that; 
she must be a witness to Christ rather than a propagandist. She: 
has her times of daily meditation, prayer and spiritual reading and} 
from now on her work will be more exacting, will bring greater | 
responsibilities and call for continuous adaptability and initiative. | 
She will be able to do it cheerfully because she knows that in obeying 
lawful authority she is obeying Christ, to whom she has dedicated | 
her life. When Christ is with her everything is possible, and she : 
finds additional strength in the knowledge that she can count on | 
the unflinching support and loyalty of the family to which she: 
belongs. : 

The object of the Society is, then, an inward-outward movement, | 
by which each of the members, through her spiritual and community 
life radiates Christ and passes him on to others. This trend is reflected 
in the organisation of the Grail Movement, by which it is extended 
to girls who cannot give their whole lives to the apostolate and who, 
nevertheless, want to play the fullest part they can. Thus, in addition 
to the members of the actual Society there are groups or cells of | 
Grail members and also individuals scattered over the country who 
are constantly in touch with the Society, from whom they receive ; 
apostolic formation, so that this “inward-outward’ movement may 
continue in them. These cells, sometimes official groups with their 
own chaplain, sometimes unofficial, informal cells will be established 
anywhere and in any country as opportunity arises, though this 
work is only one part of the Society’s aim in the lay apostolate. 

The Society has four houses in England and Wales: Field End 
House, Eastcote, Pinner, Middlesex—at present the training house 
for candidates—Waxwell Farm House, Pinner, Middlesex; 58 
Sloane Street, London, S.W.1; and Ty Gwyn, Isle of Caldey, 
Pembrokeshire, South Wales. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor, 
LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 


Sir—There has recently been further discussion on the possibility of 
establishing some sort of organisation to help those attempting to live a 
contemplative life in the world. Apart from the usual objection that the 
various Third Orders are already, more or less, fulfilling this need, there 
would seem to be another point for consideration. Those who are sincerely 
trying to live this life, are surely guided in a very special way by the Holy 
Spirit, whether they are engaged in bringing up a family, washing the 
dishes, or researching into some obscure intellectual subject. And this 
diversity of occupation suggests an organisation of such wide dimension 
that it might well belie its purpose. Moreover, many of those leading the 
contemplative life in the world are, by circumstance, health or tempera- 
ment, unsuited for the regular life of the cloister. Is it therefore a helpful 
thing to bind such people together by any kind of rule, other than that 
of the Communion of Saints? Yours, etc. Q.S. 


Va Me Na 


AN Apprat has reached the Editor from Yugoslavia for ‘anything of 
eatables: a few of rice, cocoa, sugar, cans with meat or jam, milk in powder 
and a little of fat or oil.’ The Editor is assured from reliable sources that 
the appeal is genuine and that the need in Zagreb is very great indeed. 
Parcels of this sort do in fact reach their destination. If, therefore, any 
reader would wish to receive the reward of many prayers, Masses 
and great gratitude he could send something from the above list to 
Velimir Sunic, ZAGREB V 
Kralyevicka UI. 7/1 
Yugoslavia. 


A Special Double Number of ‘Life of the Spirit’ 
NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 
is being prepared to herald the definiton on 1st November of 
THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 


Authors will include: Victor White, 0.p., C. C. Martindale, s.}.; 
Columba Cary-Elwes, 0.s.B., John Fagan, Michael Gavriloff, etc. 


-—-QORDER YOUR EXTRA COPIES AT ONCE—— 
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REVIEWS 


St Dominic AND HIs Work. By Pierre Mandonnet, 0.P. Translated by 
Sister M. Benedicta Larkin, 0.p. (B. Herder, London; 37s. 6d.) 


St Dominic and his work may be regarded as a subject of merely 
historical interest, for it is sometimes said of the older religious orders that 


they have ceased to do the work for which they were originally founded. — 


Though it is true that the Dominican Order was called into being by the | 


Holy See through St Dominic to combat heresy that threatened the 
Church in the thirteenth century, the aim of the Order has remained 


unchanged because it is essentially apostolic and Christian. The genius of 


St Dominic was that he placed his Order, as it were, midway between the 


older monastic orders that have contemplation and personal sanctification 
as their aim, and the later active orders that followed the Dominican lead 
in working for the salvation of souls. 


St Dominic saw the salvation of souls as the end of his prayer, of his 


study and his teaching. To the old monastic observances of choral office 


and the common life he added intense study, because there is no dichotomy | 


between truth in the study book and contemplated Truth. A Dominican 
does not contemplate and study in order to preach and save souls, but 


because he has acquired a deep personal knowledge of God through his 


prayer and study, he is filled with zeal for the apostolate. The closer a 
man is to Christ the more apostolic he becomes—his zeal for souls is 
measured in proportion to his sanctity; his preaching and teaching are the 
natural overflow of his contemplation. 

The Dominicans were founded in the thirteenth century to combat 
a heresy that maintained a belief in a double principle in the 
origin of things. In the twentieth century there is also a twofold principle 
to be faced—rank materialism on the one hand, and on the other an uglier 


and more subtle evil—intellectual pride. Due perhaps to greater educational _ 


facilities, a feverish anxiety to be cultured and intellectual results in super- 
ficiality and shallowness. The mark of true intellectuality is a deeply 
rooted and fundamental humility, precisely because it is then that man 
sees and recognises his position in relation to God and his fellow-creatures; 
while true refinement is unselfconscious consideration for one’s neighbour. 

The ‘Dominican’ ideal of intellectuality and the practice of the evangeli- 
cal counsels has a universal value for all men, though admittedly in varying 
degrees according to their various states of life. For this reason a book on 
St Dominic and his work could have universal value in as much as it 
reminds not only Dominicans but all Catholics of their vocation and 
gives a fresh impetus to their apostolic zeal. This is achieved, in a measure, 
in the opening chapters of this book in which a concise and interesting 
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account of this historical setting and organisation of the Order is given— 
though, taken as a whole, the book may only have value for the student 
of history and the lover of Dominicans. For a work of its kind it is perhaps 
too long (it is a posthumous work compiled from papers of Pére Man- 
donnet) and will serve best as a reference book. 

This English edition reads smoothly on the whole, though occasional 
passages are a little clumsy—inevitable, perhaps, in a work of this kind— 
and some phrases become rather florid when translated into English. The 
title is, I think, a little inept, especially in this translation, as very little of 
the actual character of St Dominic seems to come through the narrative 
and the single chapter devoted to this subject is disappointing. 

Dominic BALDWI, O.P. 


Tue TRINITY AND THE UNICITY OF THE INTELLECT. By St Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated by Sr Rose Emmanuella Brennan, s.H.N. (Herder; 22s. 6d.) 


COMPENDIUM OF THEOLOGY. By St Thomas Aquinas. Translated by Cyril 

Vollert, s.j., s.7.D. (Herder; 30s.) 

Messrs Herder have sent these two American translations of St Thomas 
for review. It is perhaps as well to point out that they are works of 
philosophy and theology, scientific in method and often necessarily 
technical in vocabulary, not, therefore, spiritual reading for the everyday 
catholic. The first volume contains translations of two of St Thomas’s 
shorter works, his Commentary on the sixth century De Trinitate of 
Boethius, and his De Unitate Intellectus written against contemporary 
opponents in the interpretation of Aristotle’s psychology. The second 
volume is a translation of a longer but unfinished work of St Thomas 
known as the Compendium Theologiae not a summary of the Summa 

Theologica, but an attempt to present ‘teaching on the Christian Religion’ 
in a short but comprehensive treatise under the three main headings of 
Faith, Hope and Charity. In fact, as the translator points out, ‘His untimely 
death prevented him from realising his plan: he got no farther than the 
tenth chapter of Part Two. ...’ Even so, he had already covered much of 
the ground of the First and Third Parts of the Summa Theologica. Under 
the heading of Faith he treats of the One God, the Trinity of Persons, 
Creation, Creatures and Sin, then of the Incarnation of the Son of God 
and his work as Redeemer. The second part of the work under the heading 
of Hope ends without completing the tenth chapter. These few chapters 
begin a treatise on Prayer, based on an exposition of the ‘Our Father’, 
which however did not get as far as the third petition. 

Certainly these are amongst the most important of his shorter works 
for an understanding of St Thomas’s thought and, on a number of points, 
a valuable supplement to his treatment in the Summa Theologica. It is, 
too, particularly fortunate that translations of them should be published 
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now when they are not readily obtainable in the original latin (the: 
Mandonnet edition of the Opuscula is out of print and of the new edition) 
published by Lethielleux so far only one of three volumes has appeared). . 
The two translators have attained much the same level and are open to the: 
same criticisms. Readable for the most part, they have yet made so much) 
use of transliteration for scholastic technical terms as to render important} 
parts of the text unnecessarily obscure for the reader who lacks a back-} 
ground of scholastic study. Their aim is stated to be to make St Thomas’s; 
thought available to readers who have not sufficient latin to be able to: 
read the original with ease. Unfortunately the very passages which would | 
provide most difficulty for such readers have almost always been rendered | 
by transliterations which fail to convey the sense of the original. (An) 
occasional departure from this method has however been even more ' 
disastrous, e.g. the title of Chapter 62: “Effect of Intellectual Removal of 
Personal Properties on the Divine Essence’.) We cannot avoid a feeling of | 
disappointment that respect for the ipsissima verba of St Thomas should | 
lead to such timidity in translating that his thought is obscured. Much 
more free and at the same time much more successful in conveying his 
thought is the excellent little translation by Fr Victor White of a part of | 
this same commentary on Boethius’s De Trinitate published by Blackfriars 
under the title “On Searching into God’. There it may be seen that success 
depends very much on the avoidance of scholastic jargon and trans- 
literation and the substitution of language more up-to-date both in 
vocabulary and construction and chosen for its connotations in ordinary 
use so that the reader does not need to be a specialist to see what is being 
hinted at and new light is given to the scholastic mind when familiar 
notions are presented in anew dress. Messrs Herder are to be congratulated 
on their project of producing translations of these works—would that 
they had been better served by their translators. 

PETER WORRALL, O.P. 


CuristiAN Mysticism AND THE NaturaL Wortp. By Joseph Dalby. 
(James Clarke; 7s. 6d.) 


This book, which earned its author the D.D. (Oxon), is in many ways 
remarkable. It deals with a subject that has so far hardly been explored 
by writers on mysticism, and it is written by an Anglican with an unusually 
sound understanding of the great Catholic mystic tradition. He rejects 
not only the alleged opposition between Christianity and mysticism as 
found in the writings of an Emil Brunner or Canon Quick, but also the 
pseudo-mysticism of an Aldous Huxley and Gerald Heard and the more 
unorthodox of the views of Dean Inge and Evelyn Underhill. He takes 
St John of the Cross as his principal guide in his examination of the 
relation of the mystics to the world of nature, without, however, dis- 
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‘egarding authors like Ruysbroeck and the English mystics. Perhaps the 
thorniest problem set by his subject is the thoroughgoing asceticism of 
the great majority of mystics and their frequently disparaging views on 
the nothingness of creatures. Dr Dalby deals with this in an eminently 
ane and satisfactory manner. Though his distinction between ‘moral 
asceticism, the asceticism of the Kingdom and mystical asceticism’ (p. 107 

seems somewhat arbitrary, he fully recognises the essence of ‘all Christian 
asceticism : it is closely linked with devotion to the suffering humanity of 
sur Lord’, and that it is this feature ‘that makes it wholly different from 
that Eastern asceticism, which.... seems so often fundamentally self- 
centred.’ (p. 113). His chapters on “Symbolism and Nature Mysticism’ 
and on “The Dark Night and Quietism’ seem particularly valuable. We 
think, however, that in certain parts of the book, especially in the chapters 
on “Mysticism, Grace and Nature’, ‘The Necessity of the Supernatural’ 
nd “The Goodness of the Natural’, far more use ought to have been 
ic of the teaching of St Thomas, who is barely mentioned. In him, 
Dr Dalby would have found the theological foundations which would 
ave permitted him to raise his edifice on a far broader and sounder basis. 
Would it be too much to hope that in future editions of this so valuable 
ittle book such unacceptable distinctions as between ‘Roman’ and 
Catholic’ (implied e.g. p. 14) might be omitted, together with phrases 
ike ‘just another example of the intolerance of the Vatican’ (p. 135): It 
seems to us that such remarks are unworthy of an otherwise fair and 


salanced work. 
H. GC. GRAgEF: 


A TALKYNG OF YE Love or Gop. Edited by C. M. Westra. (Martinus 
Nijhoff; Gravenage; n.p.) 

This fourteenth-century gem is a compilation, with additions and 
ymissions of two earlier works On Ureisen and Ye Wohunge, the second of 
which has been published in the E.E.T.S.,Vol.34.The treatise is edited from 
he Vernon MS, a fact which, as the editor indicates, reveals the nature and 
he purpose of the compilation. For the true title of the Vernon MS is 
Salus Animae or ‘Sowlchele’ and it comprises a great number of treatises 
ome of which are intended to lead to affective prayer. A Talkyng appears 
cowards the end of the MS and presupposes the spiritual development 
ntended to be fostered by the preceding works, and is specifically designed 
ny the art of the compiler to lead from reading and discursive meditation 
0 actual, affective prayers towards the end. The editor, who is a Dutch 
Dominican nun, has performed her task with considerable skill and 
cholarship, with a technical introduction, the text itself with a modern 
rersion beside it; and with specific notes on the text, on its phonology and 
yn its grammar in the sccond half of the volume. Apart from the Dutch 
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title page the whole book might appear as a work of English scholarship 
such as is to be found in the Early English Text Society’s productions. 
But the text itself is worthy of study from a personal point of view. 
Not only does it reveal the sources of such devotion as the Jesus Psalter 
and the same high inspirations as Hilton and his spiritual contemporaries; 


but it will also serve its original purpose of assisting the reader to a simple | 


prayer centred on the Person of our Lord. And it is here that we would 


raise the only adverse criticism. The modernised version has been, it | 
appears, based on the misconception that the fourteenth-century idiom 


is entirely foreign to the modern English reader. On this assumption 


much of the strength of the original which is so much more concrete and _ 


direct is lost in the modern verbose and rather remote style. Thus “A 


Talkyng of ye loue of God’ is turned into ‘A Discourse on the Love of | 


God’; ‘thou’ etc. becomes always “You’ (with a capital “Y’); ‘stilleth his 
tears’ becomes ‘stops his tears’; “A derworthe lord muchel is thi myldes- 
chupe, that spraddest so thin Armes, bodiliche on Rood’ is turned into 
‘Ah dear Lord, great is Your clemency who thus spread Your arms bodily 
on the cross’, ‘Milde Marie’ is ‘gracious May’. These are random examples 
which may reveal the style of the modernised version in relation to its 
original. But this is perhaps a question of taste and as the text is there in 
its original beauty to compare at every stage criticism is disarmed. The 
learned Sister has indeed re-produced a masterpiece in spiritual literature. 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


Wuat Happens at THE Mass. By William Barden, 0.p. (Clonmore & 
Reynolds; 4s. 6d.) 


There have been far too few attempts to link up the liturgical and the 
‘mystical’ elements of the Mass, in order to help the faithful to make the 
Holy Sacrifice an essential part of their life of prayer. Usually when the 
attempt is made a separation rather than a unification of these two aspects 
is achieved. Father Barden has set out to perform this work of synthesis 
and has indeed covered a great deal of the essential aspects of the spiritual 
life and revealed their connection with the Mass. He has succeeded where 
many before him have failed. The only complaint that readers may raise 
will be that the author includes so much in so short a space; action and 
contemplation, the theological virtues, the Fatherhood of God, the 
Trinity—the reader is lead breathlessly to the heights in a very short space. 
It is tantalising, too, to touch on a very profound analysis of the offertory, 
unrealised by most authors, and then to move on before it has been 
elucidated. There are, in fact, points which demand further development 
for, as they stand, they suggest the usual separation, in contradiction to 
the author’s intention of making a synthesis: thus the apparent restriction 
of faith to personal experience and the sacraments to the liturgical life 
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in such an expression, as ‘our baptismal character has to do with our outer 
life.... our faith, hope and charity are the sources of our inner life’ 
ip. 32.) 

Theologians will want to discuss further this restatement of the 
explanation that the Mass is the ‘temporalising’ of the eternal act of the 
heavenly priest and victim, especially as it follows a generous acknow- 
ledgement of gratitude to Dom Vonier for his Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist. All will welcome the balanced judgment regarding the Rosary 
as a method of assisting at Mass. And all will look for more from one 
who has so evidently studied and prayed the Mass so as to penetrate to 
its heart. 

| CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


THE SACRISTAN’S Manuat. By the Reverend Denis G. Murphy. With an 
Introduction by the Archbishop of Birmingham. (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 


If one reads Mr Bruce Marshall, one has to conclude that the main 
preoccupations of the Catholic Clergy are Rubrics and Sex. If one surveys 
‘the literature that can broadly be called liturgical published in this 
country in the last ten years, one must suppose that the main pre-occupa- 
tion is Rubrics. The explanation lies perhaps in the observation of Mr 
Belloc that the English have a keener sense of order than of justice. The 
book under review is a synopsis of the rubrics so far as they concern the 
sacristan. Everything is included, the information ranging from the 
regulations of the Church concerning altar and tabernacles to the com- 
plexities of Pontifical High Mass. Fr Murphy boldly hacks his way through 
the rubrical jungle surrounding Votive Masses, and borrows from Fr 
J. E. Hathway of Westminster Cathedral a piece of rubrical virtuosity on 
Rogation Days that makes one gasp with admiration—or weep with 
despair, according to temperament. The preparations for Ordination and 
the Consecration of a church are also included. 

All this information is given economically, neatly and with a meticulous 
regard for the laws of the Church. Fr Murphy has gone through the vast 
and untidy mass of $.C.R. decrees as with a dredger. Nothing escapes 
him—or almost nothing. The rubrics do require a third candle at Low 
Mass and it is not a rite peculiar to the Dominicans. And when Bene- 
diction follows Vespers immediately, the celebrant may wear a stole at 
Vespers. The rubric of the Missal stating that frontals are required might 
have been expressed more forcibly, and the curious instruction that the 
proper Communicantes of the Ascension is not said when the octave is 
commemorated, if correct, needs elucidation, and seems to contravene 
the rubric in the Missal. 

As to the practicality of the book, one has one’s doubts. There can be 
few lay sacristans who are capable of reading through large tracts of 
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rubrical lore, and the clergy have almost all of it in the Ordo, though, it 
is true, there locked up in the obscurity of a foreign language. And 
although one did not look for the housewifely solicitude of an earlier 
sacristan’s manual with its naive advertisements for proprietary brands of 
brass polish, one did expect a little more help in a practical way. How many 
of us have beautiful catafalques all ready for erection? A hint or two how 
to make a presentable one would have been welcome. No doubt there 
are churches where everything is ‘laid on’, but the present writer who 
served his apprenticeship as sacristan at the age of eleven, has never yet 
been fortunate enough to find one. 

Then, the language. Since Fortescue delivered his frontal attack on the 
pidgin-English of Dale-Baldeschi, the standard of English in ceremonies 
books has steadily risen. Fr Murphy usually writes clearly and neatly 
but there are occasional lapses. Some things are supposed to ‘incite’ us to 
devotion, or perhaps to ‘cult’, and what we call a chapel-of-ease Fr 
Murphy thinks is a ‘succursal’—a word more reminiscent of French 
banks than churches. And ‘vimps for familiars’ sounds like a stage- 
direction for a ballet. 

The beautiful format of the book is spoilt by the unwarranted intrusion 
of advertisements. 

We have no doubt the clergy will find this book useful, and as Fr 
Murphy grows gracefully old in wisdom and knowledge, bringing out 
successive editions, he will eventually produce a book that will silence 
the foolish chatter of book-reviewers. jJ.INe 


CATECHISM ‘THROUGH THE LiturGy; Part III; By Dom Denys Ruttledge, 
0.s.B. (Douglas Organ; 5s.) 

THE ABBREVIATED CATECHISM WITH EXPLANATION. By The Rev. F. H. 
Drinkwater. (Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 


It seems unnecessary to add to our earlier praise of the general concep- 
tion of Catechism through the Liturgy, of which the final volume has now 
appeared, nor to qualify our criticism of some confusion in its detailed 
arrangement. This time Dom Ruttledge deals with Faith, Hope and 
Charity, relating, as before, the catechetical method to the Missal and the 
Liturgical Year. There are useful indications of dramatic and musical 
illustrations of the doctrine dealt with. 

Fr Drinkwater brings his unrivalled experience and brilliance of 
exposition to a “pupil’s book intended primarily for use in secondary- 
modern schools’. The scheme followed is that of the shortened catechism 
approved for the diocese of Birmingham. Fr Drinkwater’s ‘explanations’ 
bring the catechism to life, and an admirable arrangement and coloured 
line illustrations add to the value of this excellent book. 


A. 
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URNEY TO Lourpss. By Alexis Carrel. (Hamish Hamilton; 5s.) 


In a Cambridge lecture room in 1939 a don from the psychological 
boratory expressed the opinion that the cures at Lourdes were ‘hysterical’ 
-the same opinion to which Dr Carrel held before he went there. 
ethaps there was more excuse for such an opinion, baldly stated, in 1903. 
tany rate Carrel went to Lourdes to confirm his opinion; 
ut instead he saw a girl whom he diagnosed as being at the point of 
eath from tubercular peritonitis, cured. This book is the dramatised 
ory of the event as Dr Carrel wrote it down, on his return from Lourdes; 
1e MS was found amongst other unpublished manuscripts. It is well 
ritten and the impact of the miracle on his sceptical mind is well con- 
eyed. Yet for all its virtues, this little book shows the sterility of the 
snostic approach; the cure led to a very emotional few minutes and to a 
etermination to investigate further, more scientifically, a determination 
) be sceptical about the dogmas of scientists as well of theologians. It did 
ot lead to faith in Jesus Christ. The story, with its conclusion of apparent 
elief, seems to have remained suspect to Carrel himself, since he never 
ablished it. The preface by Charles Lindbergh does not clarify matters. 
fF about 20,000 words the book is expensive at 5s. 

J.M.T. 


-Samnt in Hype Park. By E. A. Siderman. (Geoffrey Bles; 7s. 6d.) 


Three years ago (1947) Mr Siderman published a book entitled With 
ather Vincent at Marble Arch, which was sponsored by Blackfriars Publi- 
tions, approved by the Archbishop of Birmingham and had all the 
ypearances of having been vetted by those who were in a position to 
ow more about the subject than even Fr Vincent’s most assiduous 
ckler. In the new book all these recommendations are conspicuously 
king. The author has launched out on his own: he advertised for material 
the press as if he were assuming the office of an accredited official 
ographer and in the process he has spoiled a good thing. He has searched 
gh and low for more facts and anecdotes to pad out his book and has 
ded statements which are obviously apocryphal, e.g. neither Mr 
derman nor anyone else ever heard Father Vincent ask: “Why, when 
ter has been in the world for thousands of years have you not washed 
ur neck?’ (p.105). It is one of those ‘chestnuts’ that were going the 
unds before Father McNabb was born. The value of the original book 
its spontaneity and a certain simple sincerity: the writer was obviously 
ording what he had seen and heard. By drawing upon other witnesses 
iscriminately he abdicates the position of the perfect Boswell that Mr 
eed gives him in his Introduction. a 
The author and the publishers have reproduced as frontispiece without 
rmission a portrait of which the Dominican authorities hold the copy- 
ht and an Epilogue by a Dominican has been added without his 
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sanction. This is a pity because it makes him say of the new work, thing 
which only applied to the original booklet. Moreover the reader will b 
misled into believing that the Epilogue implies Dominican approval. 
Heckling is a game that requires little skill. All the skill is displayed by 
the heckled who resembles a batsman playing a kind of nightmare cricket! 
and being pelted with anything that comes to hand and from every point 
of the compass. Certainly heckling is easier than biography. ) 
The title of the book is unfortunate because there is an ecclesiastical: 
prohibition against referring to holy people as saints before they are 
officially canonised. The author who is described on the wrapper as ani 
Orthodox Jew has no scruple about anticipating the decision of a! 
Church. This is edifying and generous of him but he should be warne 
that such anticipations sometimes affect adversely a holy man’s cause, 
But on the other hand if Father Vincent’s cause is ever introduced it will 
surely tell greatly in favour of his heroic patience that he suffered twenty- 
five years of hecklers of whom the author of this book was the chief. 
By deserting his position as a witness of what he himself saw and heard 
at Marble Arch and by straying far and wide into the fields of hagio- 
graphy the author has, in my opinion, ruined a good thing. | 
BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO Houtness. By Henri Petitot, 0.p. (Mercier Press; 
8s. 6d.) 


MESSAGE DE ST FRANCOIS DE SALES Pour Ce Temps. By Claude Quinard) 
(Collection “Les grands Temoignages’. (Casterman; 63fr.) 


Fr Petitot’s book is addressed chiefly to those living a “contemplative 
life translating itself into action’. Thus besides the traditional teaching on 
asceticism, prayer, love of God and our neighbour, written—I had almost 
said ‘talked’—rather discursively, there are chapters on the apostolic life, 
study, and (this not perhaps the most satisfactory) on religious art. Ther 
is constant reference to the practice and precepts of the saints, with special 
emphasis on the teaching of St Teresa of Lisieux. The preface claims that 
all theological and technical expressions have been avoided to make the 
book ‘palatable to a greater number of people’. Whether or not it is 
possible to write about a serious subject without using the terms proper 
to it, it may well be that what makes many religious books ‘unpalatable’ 
is not their special vocabulary but their curious use of the rest of the 
language. This is particularly noticeable in translation, when, as in this 
book, it is not uniformly successful. Incidentally, French forms of names 
(e.g., Pothin, Blandine) should be Englished; there is no point in giving 
French titles to the works of St Teresa of Avila; and the increasingly 
common use of ‘observation’ when ‘observance’ is meant is better 
avoided. But the book does use terms that are ‘technical’, e.g., ‘anagogic 
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ethod’, ‘prayer of quiet’, ‘particular attachments’. The treatment of these 
st is a good example of the disadvantage of writing mainly, as it seems, 
r religious, but with an eye to the laity. The layman might find it con- 
sing, although, carefully read, the various passages in which it is dealt 
ith are consistent. But compare St Francis: “Ceux qui sont és religions 
ront pas besoin des amitiés particuliéres, mais ceux qui sont au monde 
n ont nécessité pour s’assurer et secourir les uns les autres’. Nothing could 
e plainer. 

The passage I have quoted will not be found in M. Quinard’s book, 
or it is from the third part of the Introduction, which he has had to omit 
chapters 3 and 4 under that head are from the 4th Part, and chapter 17 
rom the 5th). He has united in one volume selections from L‘Introduction 
la Vie Devote and Le Traite de l Amour de Dieu. This has the great merit 
f enabling the reader to see these two works as ‘une synthese de la vie 
pirituelle’, but inevitably selection had to be ruthless in omission, and it 
s regrettable that Part 3 of the first book had to go. It is characteristically 
alesian, and there, if anywhere, St Francis ‘apprend 4 ’homme a faire 
on métier d’homme en chrétien’, as Mer Calvet says in his short preface. 
Sut it is to be hoped that this book will send the reader to the complete 
exts. M. Quinard contributes an illuminating essay, “La pensée Salesienne’, 

short introduction to each book, and notes on the text. The book is 
vell printed and convenient to handle. 


A.E.H. SwWINsTEAD. 


{ THE STEPS OF JOHN Bunyan. By Vera Brittain. (Rich and Cowan; 15s.) 


On my table, besides this new book, are Bunyan’s Complete Works 
ublished in Philadelphia eighty years ago. It is a great pity that they 
smain largely closed to Catholics. A pity, but the fault is not altogether 
urs. I have never, however, managed to track down the Catholic version 
f the Pilgrim’s Progress without Giant Pope and with new names— 
Ar Director for Mr Interpreter, Grace’s Hall for the House Beautiful 
ld Houghton Hall). 

But I was nurtured upon Bunyan, equally with his old enemy, George 
ox, and I have travelled along the lanes of Bedfordshire so well described 
y Miss Brittain. And I am bound most warmly to recommend her 
<cursion. I would especially recommend it to those of us who, without 
cing unnecessarily oecumenical, want to appreciate the best in Baptist 
uritanism and who may well bear in mind that Bunyan shows in his 
veeter and more clement passages such an analogous development to 
ie Catholic devotion of the Sacred Heart (a Puritan writer, Thomas 
oodwin, anticipated Catholics) that Mgr Ronald Knox was able to 
rove’ that the second part of the Progress was written by a lady, Catholic 
- High Church. 
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Miss Brittain brings into considerable prominence the antagonism 0 
Bunyan and his flock to Fox and the Quakers, even though Bunyan and 
Quakers languished in the same jail. But I cannot agree that ‘there was nq 
essential difference between John Bunyan and George Fox’. Miss Brittai 
regards Quakerism’s Inner Lights as a protest against formalism, but it is 
very much more than that and an influential school of Quakers would not) 
agree that Quakerism is Protestantism carried to its logical conclusion 
but is rather a post-reformation development in a Protestant atmosphere 
of late mediaeval mysticism. 

Catholic readers will be particularly interested in the photograph oft 
the Holy Well below Stevington Church, a place of mediaeval pilgrimage: 
It becomes the Sepulchre in the Progress by the Cross where Christian’ 
burden of sin rolled away. 

But I am still a little doubtful about the Valley of the Shadow. The’ 
fact is that there is another theory about the background of the Progress— 
the weald of Kent and Sussex, flanked by Heith Hill and the South Downs.| 
The charcoal and iron industry which made it a seventeenth century! 
Black Country is more like the Valley than are the gentle valleys of the' 
Ouse and the other five rivers. | 

For the rest I commend the well chosen illustrations, the index and the 
bibliography. Equipped with this book I am going to re-examine the: 
complete works of the Bedford Tinker. | 

H. W. J. Epwarps. 


CorngLIA CONNELLY 1809-1879. By A Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus (Longmans; 12s. 6d.) 


This is a new and revised edition of the life of the foundress of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Many are familiar with one aspect of 
her remarkable life—that she was originally married, that her husband 
obtained a dispensation to become a priest on condition that she became 
a religious, that when this had been accomplished and she was already a 
foundress he repented his decision. But the details of the life should not 
be taken for granted, for not only are they essential for the understanding 
of the above outline, but also they reveal a far wider horizon than a merely 
canonical tussle, emphasising the fact that such strange events were only 
instrumental to the working out of God’s plan in a most outstanding 
leader in education as well as in religious life and in a very holy American 
woman. The biography is attractively written. 
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EXTRACTS 


BNANCE AND PEACE. In their letter condemning the use of war-weapons 
at killed non-combattants the Cardinal and Archbishops of France 
cluded with directives as to the Christian’s bestway of fostering peace. 
he final resolution runs: 
Donot forget for a single instant that you are children of the Omnipotent 
God without whose help, according to the Psalmist, it is in vain that 
men build. Pray and do penance. Purify your hearts. Forgive your 
enemies. 
his reminds us that the message of our Lady at such places as Lourdes 
id Fatima, where she has shown herself specially concerned with the 
ace of the world, has always insisted on the necessity of penance and 
wification as well as of prayer. Little has been done on any large scale 
this respect. But many have desired with increasing urgency to discover 
me method of joint action in this matter—in short some ‘League of 
nance’ to follow the leading of our Lady in the way of peace. The 
finition of the Assumption with its tremendous message of peace will 
rtainly foster some renewal of penance and purification. But can it 
yt become a joint action so that the sufferings of the world may become 
sitive instruments of peace. Already, for several years, a league of this 
nd has existed for the purpose of fostering the missions—centred at 
‘THE LEAGUE OF SUFFERINGS FOR THE MISSIONS: 
Primary Object: the oblation in a special manner of the prayers, sufferings 
both corporal and mental of those in pain for 

i. The Sanctification of all missionaries. 

ii. The increase of their numbers. 

iii. The conversion of the pagan world. 
Secondary Object: to give to souls in pain a supernatural outlook on life, 
a lofty ideal and to place before their minds oppressed by grief a crown 
of glory, a consoling conviction that will elevate them from their earth- 
bound view of pain and lead them gently on to their personal sanctifi- 
cation. 
Membership: All the sick, all the disabled, all hearts crushed by mental 
or moral sufferings that feel drawn to this apostolate. 
yere are certain prayers to be said and meditation on the Passion is 
commended; the members are kept together by a Circular Letter. 
1other Apostolate of suffering in union with the Sacred Heart has 
isted for an even longer period. These leagues are of course to a certain 
tent limited in scope, but they show an excellent example for a league 
ilt upon the bequest of our Lady’s and inspired by the urgency of the 
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evils in which the world is rapidly being consumed—a league of Penance 


for Peace. 
x * * 


A Rute or Lire under Cistercian inspiration for a man of means who doe: 
not have to earn his living comes from a correspondent. It has proved 
effective for many years and though it can hardly be copied it shows win 
can be done in this respect. Here is the summary of the rule: | 
General Characteristics: Practice of the Presence of God at all times; th 
Opus Dei—Lectio Divina—Opus Manuum. 
No visiting except of the sick and the aged; no theatres, cinemas : 
restaurants. Meals with friends occasionally only, on feast days, but 
never to go out before or after the evening meal except in cases of 
urgent charity. Two separate weeks away every year, staying if possible 
not with friends or relatives. And three other week-ends of holiday at 
home. ) 
The whole Divine Office said in the Oratory at home, with all th 
liturgical actions attending it; this is preceded by the little office at each 
‘hour’; and the Office of the Dead is recited on Ferias. Half-hour’s| 
spiritual reading ; half-hour’s mental prayer in the morning; daily Mass; 
two-and-a-half to three hours manual or secretarial work. Some 
more mental prayer in the evening. 
Detailed Horary: 
7.00 Prime, Pretiosa, etc. 
7.20 Mental Prayer. 
8.00 Mass in Church, followed by breakfast. 
9.45 Terce and Sext. 
10.00 Work. 
12.50 None, Examen, Dinner and Recreation. 
2.30 Vespers (Office of the Dead). 
Work, visit Blessed Sacrament, visit sick, etc. 
7.15 Spiritual Reading and Compline. 
Interval. 
Matins and Lauds. Supper, Spiritual Reading. 
11.00 Bed. 
Readers may object that this is too ‘special’ to be of use to the ordinary- 
man-in-the-street. But it should be remembered that every man is a 
‘special’ Christian with his own peculiar circumstances and possibilities. 
And it may well be that some items from this rule which approximates 
to that of a modern eremitic life will be of inspiration to some who are 
looking for a way of ‘regularising’ their lives. 
* x * 


ANOTHER RULE, this time for a modern monastic institute, is quoted by 
a correspondent to Supplement, Vie Spirituelle (15, August 1950). The 
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yMmunity consists of four priests and sixteen brothers. The lay brothers 
ave learnt the chant and come to most of the Office in Choir, though 
ost of them do not attend the Vigil. Their horary:— 

3.45 Vigil followed by Matins and Lauds, Low Mass and breakfast. 

6.15 Prime and work. 

8.00 Terce and High Mass. 
11.15 Conference in the Novitiate. 
11.45 Sext. Dinner, followed by fifteen minutes recreation, Siesta. 

2.00 None: Chant Lesson, Conference. 

3.00 Work. 

5.00 Vespers, supper, optional recreation. 

6.30 Compline. 

7.00 Bed. 
he brothers manage five hours manual work a day. Those who have to 
udy do three hours. The brothers help the fathers by catechising children 
id converts and those who come to the monastery for spiritual help. 
heir poverty makes them beloved of the people around and attracts 
ocations. 

In the same issue of the Supplement Pére Bonduelle discusses the modern 
y-religious movement from the point of view of Provid Mater Ecclesia 
1d Secular Institutes. 

* * * 


HE DomINIcAN SisTERS OF BETHANY were founded by Pére Lataste, 
young Dominican, in the 1860’s to provide a true religious vocation 
yr women leaving prison. It was a courageous undertaking and has met 
ith great success as the most perfect form of ‘rehabilitation’ yet conceived; 
wr the women who may have been gaoled for any crime mix without 
stinction among those who have come directly from good homes to 
sdicate their lives to God. It has so far been impossible to make a 
yundation in England but the way is being prepared. Recently a circle 
f “Friends of Bethany’ has been founded to forward the work in this 
yuntry. One or two small brochures have been issued to encourage the 
ork, and a circular letter informs the reader that a project for a home 
r rehabitating delinquent girls is in active preparation. This is to be run 
1 the lines of the Dutch section of the congregation who have undertaken 
any cognate ‘works’ as an extension of the principal one of granting 
ie opportunity of a full religious contemplative life to the ‘fallen’. Offers 
‘financial help should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, ‘Friends of Bethany’, 
5 Glenmore Road, N.W.3. 
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